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THE ATTITUDE OF THE REPUBLICANS. 


Tnose who are striving to put the civil service upon a reformed 
basis, which shall aim primarily at making the details in the work 
of government a matter of business as distinguished from party 
politics, recognize the obstacle put in the path of progress by the 
Tenure of Office Act. The four years’ tenure naturally fosters the 
doctrine that “to the party in power belong the innings,”— a cun- 
ning paraphrase in which some of the Democratic papers have lately 
disguised the common statement,— and gives color to the idea that 
the government and the offices are one and the same thing. So long 
as the theory that the offices shall change hands as administrations 
change endures, the task of destroying the old system is very diffi- 
cult, however strong the purposes of the Executive. 

It is disappointing to us, therefore, that the national party, now 
in the opposition,—the party to which certainly much is due for 
assistance in laying the foundations of the reform,— has not as yet 
shown a disposition to favor a repeal of the four years’ law. The 
most recent utterances of Republican speakers upon the general 
subject are little more than an echo of General Logan’s plaint, that 
civil service reform, “the child of the Republican party,” is now 
‘sick unto death,” because some Republicans are being removed 


and ex-Confederates appointed to oflice. And the late State conven- | 


tion of Republicans in Pennsylvania made the keystone of the civil 
service arch in the Gothic structure of their platform out of pretty 
much the same thing. The administration is showing, so the plat- 
form charges, a “disloyal preference for the rebel elements of the 
Democratic party at the South, and the semi-rebel elements of the 
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| same party at the North.” This is, of course, mere denunciation of 
What statement does the platform give us as to 
the party’s own intentions with regard to the reform in the future ? 
It declares for a “true civil service, one which will give competent 
officers, and yet not bind either the political thoughts or actions 
of American citizens”; but the only means proposed by which 
this desirable end is to be secured are “a fixed tenure of office and 
no removal during the term of office, except for adequate public 
cause.” The customary vagueness of declarations of party principles 
is here well preserved. The phrase “no removal during the term ” 
makes it apparent, however, on careful inspection, that a fixed 
| tenure” means a fixed term, or period. In Pennsylvania, then, 
the Republican attitude gives little hope of progress. The action 
of the convention at the present stage of affairs is, in truth, as 
others have characterized it, “a step backward.” 

One’s right to retain as well as his opportunity to enter office 
| should depend upon integrity, capacity, and devotion to public duty, 
— qualities that exist quite apart from particular political opinions. 
To drop an official, therefore, from the service, at the end of a fixed 
term, is, to all intents and purposes, as much a “removal” as though 
his resignation be demanded and handed in the moment his place 
is wanted for another. 

The country has come to that vast size where the enormous 
increase in the extent, details, and complexity of its public business, 
makes the spoils system, as hitherto practised, utterly impracticable. 
From sheer necessity, public men have turned their attention toward 
some means for avoiding the encroachments upon their time and 
temper caused by the hunt for places. The scheme which promises 
the most relief and at the same time maintains the spoilsman’s 
prerogative is provision for a fixed tenure for a definite time, with 
the opportunity to create vacancies by operation of the law at regular 
intervals. By this method, the matter of dispensing patronage may 
be systematized and Congressmen saved much annoyance. Rotation 
in office, however, will continue to be the theory of the law and 
the practice of the politicians. We believe that the people are not 
to be deceived in this matter. They will see that he who shouts, 
“No removals except for cause,” and in the same voice clamors for 
a law by which the mere lapse of time is made a cause, is a sham 
reformer. 

The strong purpose of President Cleveland, supported by a healthy 
and growing public sentiment, has given us a change of administra- 
tion without the demoralization of a “clean sweep.” The close 
scrutiny with which the appointments and changes made by the 
new administration are everywhere being watched affords a favorable 
time for the growth of the reform ideas. Civil service reform is 
coming to be understood. Public opinion, already developed so far 
as to disapprove changes made for political reasons in the middle 
of official terms, needs now to rise to a condemnation of changes 
| for such reasons, whenever made. 

Which party will lead in the forward movement? The large and 
|inecreasing numbers of voters who are coming to understand the 
significance of this question and to demand an answer for their own 
| guidance in the discharge of their duty as citizens form a body which 
neither party can afford to antagonize. The Republicans, as the 
party now in the opposition, have not yet seized their opportunity. 
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THE PENDLETON DINNER. 


WE mentioned in our April number that a banquet was given on 
April 28, in New York, by a number of civil service reformers, to the 
Hon. George H. Pendleton, on the eve of his departure for Germany 
to take the position of minister at Berlin, in honor of his eminent 
services in behalf of civil service reform. Among those present were 
Senators Warner Miller and William M. Evarts, ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wayne MacVeagh, Carl Schurz, Stephen B. Elkins, William 
Dorsheimer, Joseph Pulitzer, Civil Service Commissioners Eaton and 
Thoman, Sherman S. Rogers, George Ticknor Curtis, ex-Secretary 
Benjamin H. Bristow, Silas W. Burt, Judge Charles P. Daly, Judge 
Noah Davis, Cyrus W. Field, Roswell P. Flower, Abram S. Hewitt, 
E. L. Godkin, Mayor Seth Low, Postmaster Pearson, William E. 
Dodge, D. Willis James, Peter B. Olney, John Jay Knox, Stewart L. 
Woodfurd, Algernon S. Sullivan, Augustus Schoonmaker, and John 
Jay. The five tables were presided over by Anson P. Stokes, 
Orlando B. Potter, Everett P. Wheeler, E. L. Godkin, and E. W. 
Shepard. 

There were about two hundred persons present; and speeches 
were made by George William Curtis, who presided, and by Senator 
Pendleton, Wayne MacVeagh, Commissioner Schoonmaker, Senator 
Evarts, William Dorsheimer, Carl Schurz, Sherman S. Rogers, and 
George Ticknor Curtis. We are able to give in full the speeches 
of Messrs. Pendleton, Schoonmaker, and Rogers. 

Senator Evarts responded to the toast, “The Senate of the 
United States,—Its dignities and duties superior to the distribution 
of patronage.” “It gives me great pleasure,” said he, “to participate | 
in the honor shown without distinction of party to our guest of 
to-night, rightly to be associated with his service in the cause of 
civil service reform. My interest is not wholly in Mr. Pendleton in 
this enlistment in our cause. I am glad to join in this acknowledg- 
ment to a sound American, who will uphold in Europe the American 
flag, whose wife, as the daughter of the author of ‘ The Star-spangled | 
Banner,’ might well be intrusted with that task. I know of no 
flag that I would like to see the Star-spangled Banner lowered before. 
In my personal fortunes, I have been described as a sentimental 
candidate. I believe that a great public necessity exists of a reform | 
of the civil service in the interest of freedom of the suffrage, which 
is essential to the liberties of the land. I know of no scheme b 





which the system of suffrage can be permeated by loyalty, duty, 
conception of citizenship, except through honest and loyal parties. 
How best can this honesty and loyalty be maintained has been the 
question with me. My observation of the danger of public suffrage | 
was of a system that should rob the government of power over the 
people on the one hand, and the people of power over the govern- | 
ment on the other. That was the organization of place-men to 
assume the duties of both the government and the people, and to 
rob both. I enlisted early in the reform that would stop this 
condition of things. If I have come into official position, it has not 
been by abating one jot from my long-time belief that public men, 
uncontrolled and unswerved by place-men, are the life-blood of the 
Republic. Both political parties shall be limited in the changes of | 
place-men, so that it shall not be an absorbing question of public 
interest. We should have a solid and grave purpose on the part 
of the people that should wake up the decision of the electors. | 
We should understand that changes should be within the common 
interest of the government under which we live. No President 
should be permitted to give high public places to men who are not | 
up to the standard of the public service, in the highest light of the | 
public mind. The long permanence of the Republican party, owing | 
its life to matters quite superior to the civil service, has given the | 
public something ot an education; and one of the elements causing | 
dread of a change from one party to the other was the formidable | 
shifting of the political power, under the practices that had prevailed | 
in the principal era of our politics. It has been said that for six | 
weeks the triumph has been to the appointing power, and is satis- | 
factory to the people. It will be a great gain to the public, if this | 
test of a change is satisfactory. But I believe that the leaven that | 
leavens this great subject in the public mind, irrespective of party, 
is the heroism and safety of the country. Now as to the Senate. 
The officers which do not justly belong to the administration or | 
to the conduct of the party should not be encroached upon to the 
injury of the public service or the reproach of the American people. | 





If there should be such an encroachment, the Senate will have | 
a duty to perform; and the Senate, like the Executive, is to be judged 
then according to the fidelity to public duty with which it acts.” 


SPEECH OF MR. PENDLETON. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I feel more honored by your} 
kinduess to-night than I can well express to you. Words of fitting | 
acknowledgment fail me. There are emotions which find no ready 
utterance. During my life, I have had gratifying personal assurance 
of the cordial approval of my personal friends. In the heat and) 
excitement of partisan struggle, [ have had the cordial good-will of 





my fellow-partisans. The higher honor has been reserved for this 
evening, when I receive this mark of commendation at the hands of 
my fellow-citizens of New York, as I am assured without distinction 
of political party or profession or calling in life, whose only bond 
of union is their purpose—simple, noble, exalted —to rescue the 
civil service of the government from the evils with which long mis- 
rule has environed it, and to rescue the institutions of our country 
from the perils which those evils involve. 

I see many noble names among those who honor me this evening, 
illustrious in the past, losing none of their lustre in the present 
generation. I see others whom active zeal in the pursuit of noble 
ends clothes with equal renown. To almost all of you, I was per- 
fectly unknown until an hour ago I had the pleasure of meeting you 
and receiving from your cordial greeting the assurance that we are 
brethren according to the faith. I know full well that it is to that 
faith and not to me, in any sense personally, that you pay this trib- 
ute this evening. Indeed, gentlemen, as I stand amid this army 
of veterans in your good cause and receive this token of your 
approval, I, comparatively a new recruit, I am painfully conscious 
how much more I owe to your considerate partiality than to any 
deserts of my own. Enlisted later, I have no claim to your approval, 
except that I have used every opportunity of rendering good service, 
that I have been faithful, persistent, unflinching, and ready, if need 
be, to sacrifice all the present in the assured belief that the people 
would in the end see the right and enable us to win all the future. 


In this presence, I desire to make my acknowledgment of obliga- 
tion. I was groping in the dark with the Jenckes bill of the olden 
time. Some gentlemen in New York, some of whom I see present 


| around me, being conscious of the errors which had been committed 


and knowing the best methods of correcting them, without consulta- 
tion with me drafted a bill, and sent it for my examination. I shall 
not easily forget the morning on which a gentleman whom I had 
never seen before, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, explained to me the defects 


| of the Jenckes bill and the provisions of the New York bill, and left 
| it for my consideration. With amendments which were soon agreed 


upon, the bill was presented to the Senate, was reported favorably 


| by the committee, and speedily passed by a large majority both 
| Houses of Congress. It was my good fortune to have the opportunity 


of introducing the bill into the Senate, of urging its adoption by 


Y | the committee, of advocating it upon the floor of the Senate, and of 


pressing it to its final passage. My modest part was in that short, 
sharp contest; and I did my utmost to secure its success. If I bear 
scars, they are the honorable insignia of a memorable victory, the first 


jin the line of great achievements by this great cause, which will give 
|to popular government on this continent a new and vigorous life, 


and make it what it was intended to be more and more as time rolls 
on,— a government by the people and for the people. 

I will not in the presence of these gentlemen to-night discuss 
either the wrongs to be corrected or the methods of righting them. 
That would be carrying coals to Newcastle. Day and night cannot 


| co-exist. Wrong and right cannot coalesce. So neither can the 


spoils system and the merit system live together. The warfare 


lis inevitable, and it is to the very death. Either may live, but the 
|other must die. The spoils system gives the offices of the people, 


not to those who are best qualified to discharge their duties, but to 
those who have rendered personal, partisan services to the successful 
candidate. It uses the public treasury to pay a private debt. It may 


| here and there be able to employ good men. But their selection is 


not made because of merit, according to any fixed rule, but by caprice, 
by favoritism, by a sense of personal obligation on the part of the 
recipient, which, by custom and by honor both, he is bound to repay. 
It raises an immense army of office-holders, enlisted, and—as you, Mr. 
President, have well said — paid out of the public treasury by the 
party in power. It raises an immense corruption fund out of salaries, 
which, if too large, it is robbery to take from the public treasury. 
The spoils system,—the very name is accurate and suggestive. It 
makes spoils of the public offices created for the benefit of the people. 
It makes spoils of the public treasury, replenished by taxation from 
the people. It makes spoils of the public faith, spoils of the public 


| credit, spoils of the public virtue, and in the end will make spoils 


of free institutions. The very name suggests barbarous war, when 
to every exultant cry of “To the victor belong the spoils!” there 
came from enslaved men and outraged women and captive, helpless 


| children, and sacked cities and devastated plains and burning homes, 


the sad refrain, Vae victis! ‘Woe to the vanquished!” It is the 
deadly terror of the department clerks. Delicate women - with 
dependent families, gray-headed old men, faithful and capable, but 
penniless, fearing to lose the support of their lives, even so late as last 
winter moaned out the sad and sickening wail, “‘ Woe to the defeated ! ” 
Such a system should have no resting-place under our government. 
The merit system is the reverse of all this. Its simple dogma is 
that public offices are trusts created for the benefit of all the people; 
that an office has no right of existence except because it is essential 
in the government of the people; and, as a corollary, that the men 
best fitted to discharge the duties of the office should be charged with 





| 





— 


its responsibilities. The reform law to which I have alluded, the| 
law prepared by these gentlemen in New York, was intended to put | 
into practical operation these obvious truths of the merit system. | 
It is that one, single, pivotal idea around which cluster details and | 
machinery, that every citizen aspiring to enter the public service | 
shall of right be entitled to enter into competition, and that the best | 


man, according to the tests of open, fair, honest, impartial examina- 
tion, shall carry off the prize. This, gentlemen, is the fair, open, 
manly way. It smacks of fair play. It plucks up favoritism by the 
root, and it is one of our causes of rejoicing to-night that it is the 
assured way of the future. Men may cavil at the test; men may 
assert the inappropriateness of the examinations; men may attack 
the impartiality of the examiners. These are matters of detail and 
administration. But how an intelligent, honest, patriotic man, who 
has the good of the service of the government at heart, can attack 
the integrity of the system, passes my comprehension. 

The law has worked well. The reports of the Commission attest 


‘a I will not weary you with any details: you are sufficiently ad- 
yisec 


lof them already. It has improved the service. It has elevated 


q the tone and character of the office-holders. It has conduced to 


OW like slaves. 


economy. It has made the appointees under it feel like men, and not 


It has improved the condition of the departments, for it 


thas enabled the heads of those departments to devote their time and 
in attention to the consideration of the great questions committed to 


, the purpose with which I rose. 


their charge. This system will be extended. It ought to be ex- 
tended. Its scope ought to be enlarged, until it embraces within its 
beneficent reach all the offices not charged with formulating policy, all 
those in which political opinions are not necessary to the fair dis- 
charge of their duties. And, gentlemen, it will be so extended. The 
faith of the administration and the convictions of the people are 
pledged to its extension. Inaction is retrogression. Let us, with 
brave hearts, and strong, active arms, and with a faith that never fal- 
ters, prosecute now and always this good work to its final consumma- 
tion. 

I believe I may say in this assemblage, without violating any of 
the proprieties, that I have entire faith in President Cleveland as a 
true friend of civil service reform. It was the bold and manly stand 
which he took in his letter of acceptance and his oral declarations 
that made his election possible, and his action since has been deliber- 
ate and within the lines of the highest public duty. I witnessed his 
method in the matter relating to your own city, which probably gave 
him» more concern than any since his inauguration; and I can say 
here that he approached every consideration involved with calmness, 
with courage, with less of selfish self-assertion, and with more 
anxiety to reach a conclusion most conducive to the public welfare 
than any man that I have ever seen. No more difficult task ever de- 
volved upon man than devolved upon Mr. Cleveland upon the day of 
his inauguration. That task was to bring back the government into 
the ways out of which long-continued partisan administration had 
warped it. It was to meet the largest expectation of the party that 
nominated and voted for him, of the Independents who supported 
him, of the Republicans, who, adhering to all their party tenets, yet 
preferred him to their own candidate. The result has proved that 
the support of all these was essential to his election. And I take it 
upon me to say to-night, if I may do so without in the least degree 
trenching upon the susceptibilities of any gentleman who has done 
me the honor to invite me here to-night, that in my judgment, upon 
the whole, he has done admirably well. We need not try to conceal 
from ourselves that this is the crucial time of his administration. 
He must formulate policies, and men will differ in judgment. He 
must select office-holders, and many good men will be disappointed. 
But it isthe duty of all those who aided to install him in power — 
nay, gentlemen, may I not fairly go further, and say it is the duty 
of all his just countrymen, criticising fairly where criticise they 
must ?—to give him that assurance of an earnes® hearty support in 
the right, now in the supreme hour of his early administration, 
which every chosen ruler of every free people is entitled to receive 
at their hands? 

But, gentlemen, I crave your pardon. I have wandered far from 
It was merely to mingle my most 
hearty congratulations with yours at the eminent success which our 
good cause has already achieved, to congratulate you upon the assur- 
ance of the future, and to express to you my sincere and hearty and 
heartfelt acknowledgment for the honor which you have conferred 
upon me tonight. Ithank you, gentlemen, and again I thank you. 


SPEECH OF MR. SCHOONMAKER. 


The Hon. Augustus Schoonmaker, one of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners of the State of New York, responded to the toast, “Open 
competition. A fair field and no favor. The true American way 
of seeking office” : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— Two things are involved in civil 


service reform. One is the principle that governments should be 
administered by agents impartially selected tor the purpose, on the 
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ground of their fitness for their duties. 
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The other is the question 
of the methods by which the principle can be best applied. The 
principle has the approval of the best thought of the country and 
the age, and already stands on the apparently secure foundation of 
statutory and official recognition. The methods are still in an experi- 
mental and progressive state, and time is essential for their proper 
adjustment. 

The inevitable tendency of every principle in government, as in 
other matters, is toward its logical consequences. When the prin- 
ciple of popular suffrage was recognized, its irresistible logic soon 
carried it to universal suffrage, limited only by the conditions neces- 
sary for the public safety. The logic of the principle of civil service 
reform is: “Open competition. A fair field, and no favor.” On this 
solid foundation the system must rest, to assure its fairness and its 
durability. Any other foundation is only treacherous sand, which 
cannot long sustain the structure against the winds and storms of 
opposition ; only a device which may keep the word of promise to 
the ear, but break it to the hope. 

The two primary objects contemplated by the reform are, the 
relief of public officers who exercise the power of appointment, from 
the importunities, annoyances, and hindrances of office-seeking, and 
the selection of only meritorious men for the public service. It is 
quite obvious that neither of these objects can be fully attained 
except by the method of open competition. Any modification of 
open competition leaves the officer subject, in a degree at least, to 
pressure, and liable to the exercise of favoritism. 


Competition, then, is the necessary sequence of a complete and 
consistent system of civil service. But it is more than the abstract 
logic of the principle. It is the only absolutely democratic method, 
or, in the language of the toast, “the true American way of seeking 
office.” 

When the Declaration of Independence proclaimed as a self- 
evident truth the political equality of all men, it announced a creed 
which had been “pleading through the ages,” sometimes feebly, 
sometimes passionately, but till then ineffectually. The authorita- 
tive promulgation of the principle was reserved for the architects 
who were about to construct a new form of government “ deriving 
its just powers from the consent of the governed.” This idea of the 
equality of men in their political rights and their relations to the 
government, with the subordination of government to the good of 
the governed, became the fundamental and distinguishing principle 
on which the whole superstructure of government in our country was 
made to rest. Equality of rights, the great characteristic of our new 
order, thus assumed its place for all coming time in antagonism to 
privilege and class distinctions, the characteristics of the ancient 
order. Included among these equal rights, and prominent among 
them, is the right of open competition, in a fair field, with no favor 
to any. Quick application was made of competition to elective posi- 
tions. What are all the contests in nominating conventions and in 
popular elections except modified forms of the principle of com- 
petition, marred, it is true, by not infrequent abuses? But, until 
recently, we have tolerated the anomaly of one of the worst forms of 
autocratic privilege,— favoritism in the distribution of patronage, or 
selection by the unrestrained will of one man of great bodies of 
public officials, without regard to merit in the persons selected. And 
this has been permitted under a theory of government diametrically 
opposed to it, and in violation of the self-evident truth of the equal 
rights of men. 

But an autocratic appointing power had in it the elements of its 
own destruction. The abuses in its exercise could not fail to bring 
it toanend. It became a matter of public necessity and of patriot- 
ism to supplant it by the democratic method of competition for 
appointments as well as for elective positions and the selection of 
the fittest. This brings our whole system of office-filling in harmony 
with the spirit of our institutions, and in its full sense “puts our 
creed into our deed.” 


Competition is also fair play. When merit alone is the test of 
selection, accidental advantages disappear. Wealth, social position, 
political influence, and even unabashed persistence, are unavailing. 
Modest merit has nothing to fear from immodest demerit. The 
meritorious and unfriended son of poverty may enter the contest for 
preferment with the same confidence and the same assurance of 
recognition as competitors more favored by fortune or circumstances ; 
for, in selections based on merit, civil service is “no respecter of 
persons.” 

Again, the aim of conpetition is to secure the best. There is no 
more distinctively American idea than the desire for the best. A 
true American is only satisfied with the best. He wants the best 
horses, the best yachts, the best railroads, the best newspapers, the 
best hotels, the best schools and churches. He undoubtedly has the 
best form of government. But he wants that government to be best 
administered. He does not subscribe to Pope’s sparkling couplet, 
but¥believes that the best form must coincide with the best adminis- 
tration, to produce theoretically and practically the best exercise of 
government. As the character of administration depends wholly 
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upon the character of the men in whose hands it is lodged, the selec- | 
tion of the best men becomes a condition of good administration ; 
and no plan has yet been devised so well adapted and so certain to 
secure the selection of the best men as open competition under fixed 
and impartial rules guarded by the sanctions of law. 

Competition asks nothing from a man that he ought not to pos- | 
sess when he seeks a public trust and demands a salary for its per- 
formance. He is asked, first, to bring a good character. This is | 
no hardship. Every man may have it; and it is his own fault, and | 
not his misfortune, if he does not have it. But the men who are to 
be served and to pay for the service have a right to insist on good 
character. He is asked, next, to bring qualifications, or fitness for 
the position he seeks. If he sought any position of ordinary labor, 
he would need fitness. He is told that party fealty or service is not 
enough. He must know what the duties are of the office he seeks, 
and must be qualified physically and mentally and by knowledge 
to perform those duties. He is asked to submit his claims with 
respect to character and qualifications, which together constitute 
fitness, to the judgment of impartial and competent men, who cannot | 
themselves: appoint, but who can simply certify under their oaths 
who is eligible to appointment. And, finally, he is asked to prove 
his aptitude for his position by a probationary service of a few 
months. These requirements of competition are not more than a 
prudent business man requires in his private affairs. Are they not | 
what should reasonably be required in the service of the public, | 
which is simply the business of the whole people? If the public 
service is to be used only to reward party service, then these require- 
ments are superfluous. But, if the country is more important than 
party, if the purity and excellence of government are of greater 
moment than party ascendency, then they are right and necessary. 
Indeed, it does not require prophetic prescience to foresee that the 
interests of party will be best subserved by serving well the govern- | 
ment, and that the party that has the worldly wisdom and patriotism | 
to apply in good faith the methods that will secure the best service | 
for the government, and thereby the best possible administration, is | 
likely to attract to its ranks the best and most promising men of | 
the country, and by that means to assure to itself a future. The) 

roposition that the administration of the affairs of a country should | 
ein the hands of such of its citizens as are capable and intelligent | 
is not one to alarm thinking men, but rather to inspire hope and | 
confidence. 

It is scarcely necessary to advert to the fact that competition does | 
not impair the right of selection by the appointing officer. The 
power of appointment and selection remains in full vigor, but is 
aided in its exercise by being limited to those ascertained to be best | 
qualified. . 

This important reform, which aims only at the promotion of the 
public welfare by the best administration of government, has enlisted | 
the patient advocacy of many of the most intelligent and capable 
citizens of our country. Some of them are here to-night, but there 
are many others. The Chairman of this gathering has deserved well | 
of the Republic. Some have labored in private station, and some in | 
official position. Among those who have given the weight of high 
character, of trained ability, of sincere conviction, and of influential 
official position to the promotion of this reform, none have been more | 
conspicuous or effective, or been tested by sharper trials of their faith, | 
than the distinguished guest of the evening. If the name of Senator 
Pendleton has no other title to public regard than his fidelity and 
success in engrafting the civil service statute upon the policy of his 
country, that alone would insure his honorable fame. The country 
and its patriotic citizens honor him for his record to-night. 


Another citizen, who, as Governor of New York, gave to this | 
reform an honest, straightforward, and unfaltering support, and the | 
powerful benefit of his official influence, is entitled to mention at this 
time. ‘To no one man is this reform more indebted for its past suc- 
cess and its future promise than to the clear-headed and plain- 
speaking Governor of New York, Grover Cleveland. 


And when his countrymen, largely by reason of his fidelity to 
this reform, had called him to a higher and greater trust, and the | 
Chairman of this meeting, as one of the sentinels of the reform, 
hailed him with the inquiry, “ Watchman, tell us of the night, what 
the signs of promise are,” in his memorable response he “ fired the 
shot heard round the world.” 

With the garlands of triumph still fresh upon his brow, he rose 
above the passions and the recollections of partisan conflict, and 
enunciated principles that gladdened the hearts and strengthened 
the hands of the friends of this reform from one end of the land to 
the other. 

And the Christmas day that brought that response was the begin- 
ning of a new departure in American politics. That departure will 
be the exodus from the old methods of the autocratic régime to the 
better promise of the purely democratic methods of open competi-| 
tion. 

In the light of the present day and under the influences of the | 
time, the march of this reform must be forward. In spite of misap- 








prehension by some, in spite of hostility and prejudice on the part 


of others, in spite of open and covert opposition, the reform must 
move on to higher and broader and enduring success. And suc- 
cess awaits it, because it is right, and represents the American ideas 


| of equality and fair play, with the general welfare for its object. 


SPEECH OF MR. ROGERS. 


The Hon. Sherman Rogers spoke substantially as follows upon 
reform in the municipal service : — 


Sir,—It is a very graceful but, I fear, unwise thing that Mr. 
Schurz has done in yielding to me his time; for you have lost some- 
thing that you ought to have heard, and will hear instead what, I 
fear, will be hardly worth your while. Indeed, gentlemen, the hour 
is so late that I am tempted to treat the sentiment selected for my 
reply very lightly; but I fear I should meet the fate of that English 
wit — you, Mr. Chairman, who know all such things, will remember 
whether it was Horne Tooke — who said to a solemn but somewhat 
stupid friend who had yet made a success in life, “ You have risen by 
your gravity, while 1 have fallen by my levity.” And so, perhaps, it 
will be better for me to venture even at this hour on a serious reply 
to your sentiment. 

I suppose there is scarcely any fact in our later national life more 
noticeable than the rapid growth of our cities. It has been, as com- 
pared with the earlier years of the Republic, quite out of proportion 
to the increase of our rural population. Probably the causes of this 
disproportionate growth are largely permanent in their character. To 
a great extent, they seem to be the result of that industrial develop- 
ment which tends to the elimination of the small farmer and the 
individual craftsman, and which, by means of consolidated capital 
and those wonderful machines and implements whose iron fingers do 
the work of many human hands, is carrying on the business of feed- 
ing and clothing the world. 

And so, sir, I suppose we may look for a continuance of the ten- 
dency of which I have spoken. This great metropolis, itself the chief 
manufacturing city of the country, is an example of it. And, while 
this generation is still so fortunate as to live in an uncrowded coun- 
try, there are parts of it even now which are smoky with great cities ; 
and it requires no prophetic gift to discover, in a not remote future, 


| an enormous increase in this direction. More and more, this is to be 


a land of great cities. More and more immense populations will be 


| here crowded together, with all the demands of a complex social life 


to be supplied; and more and more difficult problems as to the 
rational and beneficent ordering of that life will have to be solved. 

Now, sir, the thing we have set about doing here is to carry on 
this life after the methods of popular government and universal suf- 
frage. If we wanted to conduct it on any other plan, we could not; 
and yet there are some who think that way impossible. There are 
those who believe that, whatever may be said of the system in its 
application to rural communities and small cities, it cannot be made 
a success in cities of great magnitude. 

And so, from time to time, able and patriotic men have sought 
to limit the suffrage in its relations to municipal affairs, but have 


| failed completely. -I think it requires but little discernment to see 


that any future attempt in that direction will also fail. The suffrage 


| will not be limited. This, I think, we must assume. We must fight 


it out on this line through many summers, and winters too. And 
the question is, How shall it be done? 

Well, Mr. Chairman, the statement which you have proposed for 
my reply touches the vital point of this inquiry, and assumes, in 
part at least, to give an answer to this important question. 

It is, perhaps, not quite so full a statement as was intended. 
Taken literally, it is a truism to declare that, for inefficiency and ex- 
travagance in the government of cities, municipal service reform is 


| the true remedy. 


But, reading the sentiment by the light of this occasion and the 
great popular movement of which we take special note to-night, I 
understand the municipal service reform of which your sentiment 
speaks as a reform proceeding on the lines of that movement; or, in 
other words, by filling the non-elective service of cities by the im- 
partial, intelligent, aud non-political methods of the merit system, as 
distinguished from the opposing methods of the spoils system. 

Now, gentlemen, at this hour in the evening, you will hardly 


|expect me to do more than hint at what might be said in behalf of 


the remedy which this sentiment proposes for the evils which all men 
concede as existing in our great municipalities. 

And so let me say at once that, in looking for remedies, we have 
only a limited choice. In fact, there are just two systems to choose 
between; and we are practically shut up to either one or the other. 
We are in the habit of speaking of one as the spoils system and of 
the other as the merit system. For my part, I do not find the names 
ill chosen; but permit me, especially in their application to the 
municipal service, to venture on a new nomenclature. Let me call 
one the political system and the other the business system. 

One has for its motto (its best one,—I mean its curative one, so 
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to speak), “ Turn the rascals out.” Very well. That is good so far 
as it goes, but it doesn’t go far enough. The other has a motto 
which covers the whole ground, and which I like much better, “ Put 
the good men in, and keep them there.” 

The advocates of one system think that political considerations 
ought to dominate and decide all questions of office-holding from the 
Presidency down. 

In no other way do they think the coherence, unity, and enthu- 
siasm of parties can be maintained. They are like the old com- 
manders who thought a besieged and captured city should be given 
over to sack and pillage. They supposed that in no other way could 
the esprit of the besieging soldiers be maintained. i 

I have a graphic and pungent friend who thinks no man but a 
Republican ought to hold an office while the earth endures, who puts 
the case in this way: “ What does a race amount to that has no purse 
at the end?” 

The late Thurlow Weed went to his grave in the honest belief 
that, if once the civil service reformers got their methods adopted, 
the people would lose all interest in the elections, and the country | 
drift into despotism. Well, sir, I cannot take time at this hour of | 
the night to argue this question, and so must content myself with | 
saying that, if we can get those methods fairly adopted and operat- | 
ing, I, for one, am quite ready to risk the threatened despotism. 

But again, sir, for one moment. 

_ A municipal corporation is only, in the remotest sense, political 
in its character. It is a business institution. It is the creation of 
the State for the transaction of some of the simplest business of life ; 
and yet, sir, how much it concerns our happiness ! 


We want good streets to come and go upon. We want pure air | 
to breathe and pure water to drink, light for the night, schools for | 
our children, and, generally, a chance to live safe, orderly, and decent 
lives amid the crowd of our fellows whom the various forces of life 
have sent on similar errands into our immediate neighborhood, and 
with whom we are brought into practical contact. All this in a| 
great city involves a large official service. Some of it, as is natural | 
and wise, we select by direct suffrage at the polls. 

A far greater amount, but which is subordinate in its character, | 
cannot be so selected. 

The question is, How shall these officials be chosen, by political | 
or business methods? How do you choose your own domestics? How 
do ygur great railroad managers, your great manufacturers, your great | 
merchants, select their servants? Once selected, by what tenure do 
they hold their positions? Is there anything in the public service | 
that forbids the use of the same business methods there ? 


If so, what is it? This is the question civil service reformers ask, 
and I have never yet heard an answer. I believe none can be fiven. | 

Sir, if our political races, big and little, must have purses at the | 
end of them, I beg to ask why it would not be wiser to tax the 
people directly, in order to make up the purses. I think it would be | 
a measure of the highest economy here in this great city of New 
York, and even in my own little city of Buffalo. The purses, too, | 
might be no beggarly affairs, but fat and generous. Then, sir, the | 
distribution to the winners would be a matter of great public inter- | 
est. We should all find our souls refreshed by the sight of virtue | 
openly rewarded. There would be for the winners a delightful har- | 
vest home just before Thanksgiving; and our faithful officials, se- | 
lected by the honest and impartial methods of the business apne, | 
could pursue their appointed duties with the diligence and skill we | 
have the right to expect from them, and we should have peace. 

Sir, we are just at the beginning of this reform; but I believe it | 
has come to stay. The handful of corn in the top of the mountain 
already shakes like Lebanon. This reform cannot be laughed away | 
or sneered away; and I believe that, properly applied to the munici- 


pal service, it will go far to cure it of inefficiency and extravagance, 
and to make it that which it ought to be. 





EXCEPTIONS IN FAVOR OF SOLDIERS. 


Tue New York Civil Service Commission, at a recent meeting | 
in New York City, discussed the subject of the preference to be 
accorded discharged Union soldiers and sailors in making appoint- | 
ments under the civil service law. The committee of the Veterans’ 
Rights Union, which argued at a prior meeting that soldiers who | 
pass the minimum required to render them eligible in a competitive | 


examination are entitled to preference over all civilians, presented a | 
brief embodying their views; and it was carefully considered by the 
Commission, but no decision was reached. Ex-Judge Schoonmaker | 
of the Commission is inclined to the opinion that the question is | 
not properly before the Commission, whose duty, he holds, is not to | 


interpret the civil service law in the abstract, but to see that it is| 





| properly executed. The following was received by the Commission 
/from Messrs. Wheeler, Godkin, and Robinson : — 


New York, July 17, 1885. 

|To the Honorable Jonn Jay, Chairman State Civil Service Com- 

mission : 

Dear Sir,—In pursuance of your suggestion, we herewith submit 
in writing our views in respect to the application recently made to 
| your Commission by a certain gentleman claiming to represent the 
| wishes of a number of persons who were in the military service of 
| the United States during the late war. 
| The application, as we understand it, is that you modify the 
| present regulations of the civil service of the State, and assent, when 
| desired by the mayor of any city in the State, to the modification of 
| the civil service regulations of such city, so that all persons who have 
been honorably discharged from the military and naval service of the 
| United States in the late war, and who have succeeded in passing an 
|examination which entitles them to be placed on any eligible list, 
| shall, no matter how low their grading on such list, be preferred to 
all other persons on the list, whatever may be the grading of*such 
persons. That is to say, that the appointing officer shall not only 
have the right to select, but that it shall be his duty to select, a 


‘person standing low on the eligible list in preference to a person 


standing high on such list, provided the person selected is an hon- 
orably discharged soldier or sailor. 

In our opinion, such a modification of the existing regulations, 
whether made by you or made by the mayor of a municipality and 
approved by you, would be in violation of both the letter and spirit 
of the civil service statutes. 

The second subdivision of the second section of the Act of May 
4, 1883, provides that the rules provided by your Commission for 
carrying the Act into effect shall provide and declare as nearly as the 
conditions of good administration will warrant : — 

1. For open competitive examination for testing the fitness of 
applicants for the public service now classified or to be classified 
hereunder. 

2, All the offices, places, and employments so arranged or to be 
arranged in classes shall be filled by selections from among those 
graded highest as the result of such examination. 

The eighth section of the Act provides that the regulations made 
by the mayors of cities, subject to your approval, “shall, among other 
things, provide and declare as in the second subdivision of the second 
section of this Act is provided and declared in reference to regula- 
tions for admission to the civil service of the State.” 

It therefore seems to us clear that it would be a violation of this 
statute to require or permit appointing officers in the State or mu- 
nicipal service to select for appointment from those graded low in 
preference to those graded high, whenever those graded low belong to 
a particular class in the community. No exception has been made to 
the rule prescribed by the statute in favor of any class of the com- 
munity except that made by chapter 410 of the Laws of 1884, which 
provides that persons who have served in the army or navy of the 
United States in the late war “shall be preferred for appointment to 
promotions in the civil service of the State and of the cities affected 
by this Act over other persons of equal standing as ascertained under 
the Act.” We do ngt see how it can be argued that your Commission 
has power to create an exception in favor of the class in question 
any broader than that created by the legislature. The only prefer- 
ence given by the legislature to the class in question is over other 
persons not of “higher,” but of “equal” standing, “as ascertained 
under the Act”; that is to say, of equal standing as ascertained by 
competitive examination. This is evidently the entire length and 


| breadth of the exception, and cases to which the exception is inap- 


plicable must of course be governed by the general rule prescribed 
by the statute. You have no power to exceed the exception in favor 
of the class in question, unless you are prepared to take the position 
that “the conditions of good administration” do not warrant selec- 
tions for an office from those who have shown superior fitness for 
the office in competitive examinations until those whose fitness is 
inferior, but who belong to the class in question, have first been 
provided for. This position we do not imagine that you will take. 
In the general opinion of those who are seeking to reform the civil 
service, good administration is not promoted by providing offices for 
good men, but by providing the best men—that is, the fittest and 
most efficient men — for the offices. The introduction and enlarge- 
ment of exceptions in favor of any class in the community, no 
matter how deserving of the good will of the community such class 
may be, so as to entitle its members to office merely by virtue of 


| the circumstance of membership in preference to others who have 


demonstrated by the methods prescribed by the State superior fitness 
to serve the State, should, in our judgment, be firmly resisted by all 
those who have at heart the fundamental idea of civil service reform, 
that efficient and economical administration is to be obtained in the 
public service by appointing to offices those who by prescribed tests, 
open to all citizens, demonstrate their fitness to administer them, and 
not by distributing them as rewards to any favorite class. 
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We may add that when, in the legislature last winter, it was 
sought by the Earl bill to enlarge the exception in the Act of 1884 
so as to exempt discharged soldiers and sailors from the requirements 
of competitive examination, many distinguished veterans were, to 
their honor, found earnestly protesting against the bill as “a blow 


aimed against civil service,” “an attempt to use the soldier to accom- | 
plish a contemptible political purpose,” and as “a slight upon all old | 


soldiers that they are not intelligent enough to compete for the 
appointments under the civil service rules.” 

We are at a loss to see that there can be any sound reasons of 
policy which would justify the friends of civil service reform in sub- 
mitting voluntarily to the encroachment proposed upon a funda- 
mental principle of the reform. On the contrary, we think that it 


would be an evidence of weakness on their part, which would greatly | 


encourage those who are opposed to the reform and who are seeking 
to nullify, as far as possible, what has been accomplished, by creat- 
ing exceptions to the operations of its rules so as to make political 


influence and not the merit of the applicant the determining factor | 
in certain classes of appointments. This was attempted last winter, | 
not only by the Earl bill, but by the bill to exempt policemen and | 
firemen from the operation of the civil service rules. In our judg-| 
ment, nothing can imperil the reform except timidity on the part of | 


its friends, exhibited by making concessions to the politician and the 
demagogue and distrusting the capacity and good sense of the people 
to see that their interests are protected by the unswerving application 


of business principles to every branch of the public service. We} 


have the honor to remain, with much respect, faithfully yours, 
Everett P. WHEELER. 
E. L. Gopxrn. 
E. R. Roprnson. 


SENATOR LOGAN ON “OFFENSIVE PARTISANSHIP.” 


Ar the dinner tendered to Senator Logan by the Norfolk Club, 
on June 29, at the Parker House, Boston, the address read by him 
from manuscript contained the following reference to civil service 
reform as dealt with by the new Democratic administration : — 


Mr. Chairman,—I am not sure but this is a good place and a 
proper time to touch upon one or two phases of our present political 
situation. If so, first let me say of civil service reform that it is the 
child of the Republican party, but unfortunately has been put out to 
“nurse with a stranger” [laughter and applause]; and, if not dead 
now, it looks “sick unto death.” [Laughter and applause.] When 
the law was passed, the intention was to put into the positions to 
which the law applied such persons as were found to be best quali- 
fied to perform the duties required, and also to retain in position 
such persons as were well qualified and found to have faithfully per- 
formed their duties. The law is now being construed, however, to 
the effect that a person who voted the Republican ticket at the last 
election committed a crime against the “peace and dignity” of the 
Democratic party,—a new offence, heretofore unknown to law or 
politics ; to wit, “offensive partisanship.” [Laughter.] In the pro- 
ceedings against persons who are supposed to have committed the 
offence, the secret accusation, the testimony and’ trial preceding the 
conviction and execution, savor of the Star Chamber. A man may 
have rebelled, or, being in the North, may have sympathized with 
rebellion against the government. He may have sought to negoti- 
ate with foreign powers for its overthrow. He may have striven to 
“hamstring” it at the most critical moment of its desperate struggle 
for existence. He may have attempted to destroy its beneficent 
influence. He may have tried to make our institutions a by-word 
and a mockery among the nations. He may have terrorized voters. 
He may have suppressed or destroyed the ballot, or fraudulently 
perverted its true intent and meaning. He may have assisted in 
enacting laws, under whose fell operation freedom became a delusion, 
and personal liberty a snare. But these do not seem to prove him 
to be an “offensive partisan,” provided always that he voted tke 
Democratic ticket. [Great laughter.] 

Shall a man who has been true, even at the risk of life, limb, 


health, and fortune to the Union, to freedom, to the sanctity of the | 
ballot, and to that spirit of progress which is acceptable in the} 
sight of God, be amenable to the charge of “ offensive partisanship ” | 


for exercising his right as an American citizen? Is this the charac 


ter of man who is offensive to the Democratic party? Mr. Chairman, | 
the * offensive partisan” is the Republican, the “ effective partisan ”’ | 


is the Democrat. one) He is to be appointed as a reward for 
his political zeal. 

vice, I fancy, but is made for partisan reasons only. Do we not see 
the civil service principle twisted, warped, and most wretchedly 
deformed, in place of the service being, as was promised, reformed ? 
[ Applause.] I object for one to the prostitution of the public service 
in the name of reform. I insist that there should be candor and fair 
dealing in the matter of making removals from office. If our politi- 


dis appointment will not improve the public ser- | 


cal opponents propose to make removals from all the offices, I pray 
that, instead of trumping up frivolous and unjust charges against 
Republican incumbents as a justification of their seeueal they will 
announce that they are to be turned out because they are Republi- 
|cans, and their successors are to be appointed because they are 
Democrats. [Great applause.] Sir, tear away the mask of reform, 
and let the face of Democracy come forth! [Applause.] 

During the canvass of last year, our opponents demanded that the 
“rascals should be turned out,” and insisted on “examining the 
books,” and “counting the money.” They have counted the money 
| which was collected and cared for by the Republican party, and have 
found it all there except two obstinate pennies that seemed bent 
| upon proving our rascality, until they themselves were “found out.” 
|I regret exceedingly, however, that the Republican party did not 
| have the pleasure of counting the nation’s money when they came 
into power, that bad been collected and cared for by the Democratic 
party. The needs of the nation were greater then than now. The 
books have been examined and have “passed muster.” Under the 
civil service rules, they were entitled to remain in statu quo; but, 
under the recent rule of the Democracy, the manner of keeping them 
must be changed, I presume, on account of “offensive partisan- 
ship.” [Laughter.] The Democrats have been diligently searching 
for the rascals with a view to turning them out, as they should have 
| been, had they been found. Every time they have “scratched” for 
| a “rascal,” they found only an “ offensive partisan” [great laughter], 
and have instantly turned him out. [Laughter. ] 





| 


KELLAR’S CASE. 

WHATEVER criticism may be made upon Secretary Manning’s 
course in the matter of appointments and removals which are 
beyond the scope of the Civil Service Act, he is to be commended 
for enforcing impartially the law so far as its application extends. 
An important particular instance showing the Secretary’s purpose 
not to permit a violation of the law occurred the first of the current 
month, when Mr. Owen Kellar, of Caldwell, Ohio, complained that he 
had been illegally refused an appointment in the First Auditor’s 
office. Mr. Kellar was examined at Cleveland, Ohio, with other 
candidates, for admission to the civil service, March 21, 1885. Two 
months later, he received his certificate from the board that his 
average in the first three subjects—orthography, arithmetic, interest, 
discount, book-keeping, etc.— was 88.75, and “that, having secured 
the required average standing on the first three subjects, his name 
had been placed on the general register of those eligible for appoint- 
ment to the classified department service.” He was certified as 
eligible for appointment to a $1,200 clerkship in the Treasury De- 
partment, and was requested by Chief of Division Higgins to report 
for duty. When he called, however, he found that something had 
happened, it did not appear what, to raise a doubt in Mr. Higgins’ 
mind about giving the candidate an appointment. After being 
delayed by one excuse and another for one or two days, Mr. Kellar 
was told by Higgins to report to First Auditor Chenowith, the 
officer, it seems, who had asked fora clerk. At the interview follow- 
ing with Mr. Chenowith, the reason for the vacillating treatment to 
which the applicant had been subjected became clear. It was, in 
a word, that he was a Republican. The First Auditor did not dis- 
guise the fact, but told Mr. Kellar so candidly, and added that the 
appointment would be objectionable to Congressman Warner and 
other Democrats of the district within which Mr. Kellar resided. 
Being practically rejected for the position, Mr. Kellar called upon 
Dorman B. Eaton at the rooms of the Civil Service Commission to 
make complaint of a violation of the law. Rule VIII. of the 
| Commission provides :— 

No question in any examination or proceeding by or under the Commission 
or examiners shall call for the expression or disclosure of any political or relig- 
ious opinion or affiliation; and, if such opinion or affiliation be known, no dis- 
crimination shall be made by reason thereof by the examiners, the Commission, 
or the appointing power. The Commission and its examiners shall discounte- 
nance all disclosure, before either of them, of such opinion by or concerning any 


| applicant for examination or by or concerning any one whose name is on any 
register awaiting appointment. 





This rule had clearly been violated, as also had the tenth section 
of the Civil Service Act, which says that no recommendations shall 
|be received from any member of the House of Representatives, 
except as to the character of the applicant, by any person concerned 


| in making any examination or appointment under the Act. Accord- 
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ingly, Mr. Kellar, by advice of the Commission, began to prepare 
affidavits showing the facts. He was spared-the trouble, however ; 
for immediately afterward a messenger entered, bearing the follow- 
ing letter : — 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 2, 1885. 
Hon. DorMAN B. EATON, United States Civil Service Commission : — 


Sir,—I was not until last night fully informed of the circumstances con- 
nected with the Kellar affair. If you have Mr. Kellar’s address, will you kindly 
advise him to report to me this morning for duty? I intend that this department 
shall strictly observe the law. Respectfully yours, 

DANIEL MANNING. 


This note was the result of an interview between the Secretary 
and First Auditor Chenowith in relation to Mr. Kellar. The Secre- 
tary listened to the Auditor’s presentation of the matter, and then 
called his attention to the fact that Mr. Kellar had complied with the 
law, was entitled to the position, and could not be prevented from 
occupying it. Mr. Kellar was thereupon summoned, and soon after 
appeared and qualified. 


A CORRECTION. 


Tue following letter corrects an unintentional error in the list of 
appointments published in the May number : — 


WasurneTon, D.C., July 6, 1885. | 
EpiTor OF THE Crvit SERVICE ReEcorpD, Boston, MAss. : — 


Sir,— My attention was to-day called to a list of recent appoint- 
ments published in the May number of the Crvit Service Recorp, | 
among which my appointment by the President to the office of Deputy 
First Comptroller of the Treasury is noted; it being stated that I 
was appointed from Virginia “as a Democrat.” Having never been 
in any manner identified with the Democratic party, I beg that you 
will correct this error. Previous to the late war, 1 was a Whig in| 
politics; and the last vote I cast for any party was for the Bell and | 
Everett electors, the Whig candidates for the Presidency in 1860. | 
During the war, I was an earnest Union man, and I was in full 
sympathy with the administration of President Lincoln. Since my 
appointment to aclerkship in the Treasury Department in 1863, I 
have taken no part in politics, and have not voted. My appointment 
to the office of Deputy First Comptroller was in no sense a political 
appointment. My sole recommendation was my record in the Depart- 
ment for long, faithful, and efficient service. 

Very respectfully yours, etc., 
J. R. GARRISON. 





THE REMOVAL OF A PARTISAN. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILu., July 19. 


Tue appointment of Thomas C. Cooper, of Pekin, to the Revenue | 
Collectorship of this district, to succeed Jacob Wheeler, takes nobody 
here by surprise. The Democrats have long clamored for Wheeler’s 
removal, and the more vigorously since the startling triumph of the 
Republicans in the Thirty-fourth Senatorial District in May last, 
which resulted in Logan’s election to the United States Senate, it 
being generally known that Wheeler assisted to plan that job and 
put it through. Cooper is said to be a man of good business 
qualifications. 


We clip the above from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, a strong 
Republican paper. It gives as good an illustration of “ offensive 
partisanship” as could be found. Our readers will remember how, 
on the death of a Democratic member of the Illinois legislature, 
the Republicans stole a march on their opponents, secretly whipped 
up their whole strength, and in a district usually Democratic elected 
their man to the vacant seat, thereby securing Logan’s return to the 
Senate. Whether this sort of political night-attack is to be defended 
on the ground of all’s being fair in war, we are not concerned to say. 
What is perfectly obvious is that government officials should take no 
part in anything of the kind. It may not be easy to draw the precise 
line for distinguishing the legitimate interest in public affairs which 
every citizen and every office-holder is entitled to show from that 
degree of political activity which is detrimental to the public service 
and is properly to be considered offensive. But “putting through a 
job” like that for which Mr. Collector Wheeler is given the credit} 
pretty clearly lies on the wrong side of the line. On the principles 
of civil service reform, we are heartily glad that Mr. Wheeler’s 
political activity is in future to be that of a private citizen. We are 
glad also to note that his successor gets a good word from the 
opponents of the administration. 





| not long ago,” remarked the Congressman. 


| ments. 
| policy, it would become involved in a sea of complications. 
|retary looked me in the face, and, straightening up, replied, ‘ The 
| sea of complications will be welcomed in such an issue.’ 





APPOINTMENTS OF BOSTON FIREMEN. 


Tue fire commissioners of Boston have received the following 
communication from the Massachusetts Civil Service Commissioners 


in relation to the appointments and promotions in the Boston Fire 
Department : — 


Applications for appointment in the call force and the permanent substitutes 
may be made at any time on the blanks prepared by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. Examination for this part of the service is open to all male residents 
of Boston between twenty-two and thirty years of age, not less than five feet 
four inches in height, with minimum weight and minimum circumference of 
chest as prescribed in the physical examination paper. 

Call substitutes can be appointed by the fire commissioners without the inter- 
vention of the Civil Service Commissioners, but such substitutes cannot be 
appointed in the call force or as permanent substitutes without undergoing 
competitive examination of the same character as that required for admission 
to those branches of the service. 

In competing with those who have not had experience, the call substitute has 
an advantage, as great weight is given in the examination to experience and 
knowledge of the duties. There is, therefore, an adequate inducement to serve 
as a call substitute, because it greatly promotes the chances of success in the 
examination for the more permanent service. 

Admission to the regular force of the department, as distinguished from the 
call force and the permanent substitutes, is confined to those under forty years 
of age serving in the call force, and as permanent substitutes who pass highest 
in an open competitive examination. Application for these examinations will 
be received at any time, and an eligible list will be established from which to 
fill requisitions made by the fire commissioners when vacancies occur. In these 
examinations, the greatest weight is given to experience and knowledge of the 
duties of a fireman. 

Permanent substitutes are, for the purpose of a competitive examination, put 
in the same class as the call force, for two reasons: namely, first, it gives eve 
man an equal opportunity to compete for appointment in the regular force; and, 
second, it affords an opportunity to recruit the regular force from persons living 
in the central portion of the city, where there are no members of the call force. 

Those who pass the competitive examinations for admission to the call force, 
the permanent substitutes, and the regular force will be sent before the cit 
fo age for a physical examination, first getting a certificate of weight an 

eight from the officer in charge of the apparatus repair shop, on the corner of 
Albany and Bristol Streets. 

All assignments for duty in the regular force, in positions below that of assist- 
ant foreman, will continue to be made by the fire commissioners without the 
intervention of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

When an assistant foreman is to be appointed, the fire commissioners shall 
select a member of the department for promotion, and send him before the Civil 
Service Commissioners for a non-competitive examination, or the fire commis- 
sioners may (under Rule 31) request the Civil Service Commissioners to hold a 
competitive examination of all applicants for the particular position. 

*romotion above the grade of assistant foreman to positions coming within 
the civil service rules is to be made in the manner herein described for promotion 
to the rank of assistant foreman. 


A RECENT number of the Washington Star contains the following 
report of an interview between a prominent Democratic Congressman 
and Secretary Bayard. “I had a serious talk with Secretary Bayard 
“T warned him against 
the policy this administration is pursuing with reference to appoint- 
I warned him that, if the administration did not change its 
The Sec- 


‘But, Mr. 
Secretary,’ I pursued, ‘Jet me tell you that the Democratic masses — 
the men who do the voting and give their time and their money to 
secure party success — will say that, if Republicans only are fit for 
office, that if a Democratic administration can't find Democrats to fill 
the places, they will quit work.’ ‘Then,’ Secretary Bayard replied, 
‘popular government is a failure, if a party is to administer the gov- 
ernment only to put its followers in oflice.’” 


“T TALKED with Mr. Randall about the offices,” said Colonel 
Goode, of St. Louis. “He takes the ground that questions of this 
kind should be virtually determined by the Representatives; that the 
Representatives should have a great deal and the Senators very little 
to say to the President about the candidates for appointments. He 
gives pretty strong reasons for his position. The administration 
should get advice from as near the people as possible in the matter 
of selections, and the Representatives are therefore best qualified to 
recommend. Then he thinks it doubtful propriety on the part of 
Senators to go to the White House in the interests of certain candi- 
dates, when they will be called upon hereafter to pass upon the 
appointments. 

“He said to me: ‘I wouldn’t give a nickel for a man who isn’t 
an offensive partisan, in the sense now applied to the term, actively 
in the interest of the party to which he belongs. I am an offensive 
partisan myself. Office-holders should be removed because they are 
Republicans. Public sentiment, in my opinion, would sustain such a 
course.” 

“T asked Mr. Randall if he thought any of Mr. Cleveland’s 
nominations would be fought in the Senate. 

“¢They undoubtedly will,’ satd he; ‘and there I think the Presi- 
dent’s position would be stronger, if he stood on the broad plank of 
the right to surround himself with the members of his own party. 
I have urged the administration to pursue this course rather than to 
rely upon the offensive partisanship. The latter is a flimsy pretense, 
to my mind.’” — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





———————— 





THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 











MAYOR LOW AND MR. ROOSEVELT. 


Tue New York Tribune reporter has been interviewing Mayor 
Low and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt as to what the New York Repub- 
licans ought to do in their State Convention. We are glad to hear 
from these gentlemen the principles which they are reported to have 
laid down. They are straightforward, and given in a way not 
to be misunderstood; and we congratulate the Republicans that 
the young and progressive men of their party — who, in the nat- 
ural course of events, will be its leaders in the future — are bearing 
the standard of civil service reform in the front rank. 

Mayor Low, after speaking of the reforms in Brooklyn and the 
State of New York, said : — 

In a general way, as I look at it, the present time appears to be 
the era of administrative reform, both as to the cities and in the na- 
tional sense. Prior to the war, the question of slavery in some form 
or another divided parties, and other questions in the main were 
dominated by it. During the War, and afterward, questions arising 
out of the conflict belittled every other; and it is only within the last 
ten years that commanding issues have so far disappeared as to 
leave the mind of the country free to concentrate its strength upon 
questions involving simply methods of administration. I should 
like to see the Republican party in this State this year take the 
highest and strongest ground with reference to civil service reform 
in its application to the nation, the State, and to cities. I hope it 


will pledge itself not only to oppose every attempt to weaken the | 


system, but to strengthen it wherever experience may show that 
additional legislation is needed. I do not think there are any other 
questions before the country on which the young men of the country 
feel so strongly as they do upon this. A very large proportion 
of the voting population of to-day has come of age since the war, and 
their instinct is to look forward and not backward. They see with 
clearness the administrative evils from which the country and the 
cities have suffered, and they believe that the only radical cure for 
many of these evils is in some such system as that embodied in our 
civil service reform laws. . 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in reply to the question, “In what form 
would you have the civil service plank ?” said: — 


“] should favor having our convention take the most advanced 
ground on the subject, declare for the repeal of the four years’ tenure 


of office act, and favor the extension of the civil service rules to all | 


classes of public officials, as far as practicable, and that even to those 
of far higher grade than any now affected by the act. We should 
pledge ourselves as a party to resist any efforts to repeal the national 


or State civil service reform acts, either in whole or in part. By thus | 


defining our position, we would make it clear that any Republican 


representative who voted, as some Republican members of the legis- | 
lature did last winter, in favor of such a bill as the one introduced | 


by Assemblyman Mortimer C. Earl, of Brooklyn, to exempt soldiers 
and sailors from the operation of the reform act, was playing the trai- 
tor to Republican principles, and was deliberately taking the course 
most likely to work injury to the party. I believe that our declara- 
tions in regard to civil service reform should not only be general, but 
should also be exact and specific; and that we should make it evi- 
dent that we intend to hold our representatives responsible, if they 
do not act up to them. 

“We should dwell upon the fact that every assault upon this 
reform, whether at Albany or Washington, invariably originates from 
Democratic sources, and invariably relies upon the Democracy to fur- 
nish the immense majority of its supporters.” 

“ Would you suggest some further planks to the platform?” 


Saw = = = 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the League will be held at Newport, 
August 5. All members of civil service reform associations are 
entitled to be present and participate in the meeting. It seems 
important at this time that the organization of civil service reformers 
should be strengthened, and that all possible light shall be thrown 
upon those problems which are to be met in the maintenance and 
extension of the work so auspiciously begun. A good attendance is 
| earnestly desired. The following circular of announcement has been 
| issued : — 





OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
No. 4 Pine Street, New York. 

The Annual Meeting of this League will be held at the Channing 
Church, Newport, R.I., on Wednesday, Aug. 5, 1885, at 11.30 
A.M. The members of the General Committee and of the Execu- 
tive Committee will meet at the Ocean House at 8 o’clock P.M. 
on the previous evening. 

Under the terms of the Constitution, at the annual meeting of 
the League “ officers shall be elected for the ensuing year, and other 
appropriate business may be transacted.” 

The third and fourth sections of the Constitution are as fol- 
lows : — 

III. 


“The League shall consist of all the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciations in the United States which signify their willingness to 
become members thereof. Any association hereafter expressing such 
willingness shall become a member of the League upon its being 
accepted as such by the League or the Executive Committee. Any 
member of any such association may be present at any meeting of 
the League, and take part in the debates or discussions as the by-laws 
| may provide.” 


IV. 


| .“At any meeting of the League, each association belonging to 
| it shall be entitled to one vote upon every question coming before 
the League: such vote may be cast by a personal representative 
designated by each association, or by proxy, as the by-laws may 
provide.” 

No by-laws have as yet been prepared. 

It is recommended that those associations which have not yet 
chosen delegates to the General Committee should do so at once, 
and notify the Secretary of the selections. 

It is especially desired that as many members from each associa- 
| tion as can find it convenient to do so should attend this meeting. 
It seems a propitious time for a renewed movement throughout the 
country, to perfect the reformed system wherever it has obtained 
a foothold, and to extend it in all localities and to all the depart- 
ments of the service which it has not hitherto reached, but to which 
it is applicable. Much advantage to the cause results from the 





| opportunity for interchange of views afforded by these meetings. 

| A special invitation has been extended to the several Boards of 

| Civil Service Commissioners, and their presence will add interest to 
the meeting. 

| By order, 

| Wituram Ports, 

| June 30, 1885. Secretary. 

| 

| 


| 
| REPUBLICAN PLATFORM RESOLUTIONS. 


“Jt would also be a good thing,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “to take | THE Republicans of Pennsylvania, at their recent convention at 
a pronounced stand in favor of municipal reform, and to declare for Harrisburg on July 8, set out in their platform as among “the live 
simpler laws affecting the government of great cities, and for laws | issues of the present campaign ” : — 
which will enable the people to fix responsibility with greater ease | ‘ — : . 
and certainty than at present. Every move in the direction of| | The establishment of a true system of civil service, one which 
municipal reform has so far come from Republican sources, and we Will give competent officers and yet not bind either the political 
shall take care that such continues to be the case in the future. At thoughts or actions of American citizens; _ one which will give 
the same time, we most assuredly should not at present permit any | fixed tenure of office, and no removal during the term of office, 
constitutional amendment to pass limiting the power of the State to | except for adequate public cause. 
ass special laws for any particular municipality; for, while it is | ' . 7 aod 
highly inexpedient that this power wa be iewvsianll except in | The Ohio Republicans, at the convention held at Springfield on 
extreme cases, it would be even more undesirable to deprive ourselves June 11, announced in their platform as regards the civil service 
of the capacity of taking action, when such cases arose.” law that: — 


Ample appropriations should be made to enforce it in letter and 
Tue Illinois State bill, though -favorably reported by the House | spirit, and all laws at variance with objects of existing reform legis- 


Committee, was not reached before adjournment, owing to delay in lation should be repealed. Having accomplished this much, the party 
a fe ‘ : : _| pledges itself to- still further and higher reforms. It looks with 
its introduction and 4 rues of Gare ene Sy om inefiiciont leg | deepest regret upon the failure of the present administration to 
islature. As the legislature in that State meets biennially, two 


promote the reforms of the civil service so auspiciously begun under 
years must elapse before the renewal of efforts to secure its passage. | Republican administration. 
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